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advocacy of an equality of rights, on another. 

A pragmatic feminist, Ms. Kendrigan adopts 
a nonabsolutist approach best labeled “Taking 
Equality Seriously, and Moderately,” in which 
she shows how the cumulative social, political, 
and economic inequalities found in American 
society reinforce each other to keep women 
down. In the women’s rights tradition, her 
remedy is political equality based upon the 
effective representation of women’s interests, 
through a politics wherein the sex of the par- 
ticipants is irrelevant to power. Her political 
activism is strewn with bottom-line advice and 
modest expectations, e.g., a concluding caveat 
that the best pro-feminist policy attainable 
“may be only marginally successful. 

The author's argument is a familiar one. She 
extensively documents existing political, 
social, and economic inequalities: a cycle of 
political oppression, restrictive cultural man- 
dates, and occupational segregation that 
destroys women’s persons and potential. An- 
ticipating the objections of those optimistic 
about the considerable social change recently, 
she enlists the sociological concepts of 
stratification and institutional sexism to ex- 
plain how system persistence can neutralize if 
not negate surging social forces. Change- 
induced differences in society need not repre- 
sent the increased equalities for which 
feminists hope. 

The analysis of equality represents the 
strongest part of the essay. Ms. Kendrigan 
distills the concept into three “essences.” One 
is equal consideration of interest (or, no 
distinctions except upon proper justification), 
whose inadequacies are a “negative egalitarian- 
ism” and a blindly benign attitude to the status 
quo. Another is equality of opportunity (or, 
equal rights and equal rewards—fair rules), 
likewise inadequate because it works best only 
in the best case: one of initially equivalent cir- 
cumstances. The real-life question of equal 
treatment in the face of differences disarms it. 
Finally, there is equality of results, the recom- 
mended choice for feminists. It seeks, ap- 
parently, an equality sufficient to allow 
equitable participation of both sexes in public 
life. By stressing similarities and treating dif- 
ferences differently when the common/par- 
ticular good requires it can decrease inequali- 
ties and increase equalities. The ultimate 
theoretical justification is an irreducible 
democratic faith in the community of human- 
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ity; the ultimate empirical justification, the 
adjustment of feminist political behavior to 
real politics by a focus on policy outcomes. 

The conclusion specifies the political ac- 
tivities requisite to eventual political equality: 
ideological, self-interested voting by women; 
electing feminists who produce at least some 
significant policy changes; and sustaining the 
women’s movement as the organizational basis 
of the entire endeavor—in effect, the political 
equivalent of a vertical merger. The author has 
successfully presented a feminist critique of 
democratic theory from the viewpoint of the 
powerless and has clarified a vital segment of 
feminist politics. 

A critique of equality of results deserves 
another essay. More manageable is a note on 
the weakness of the post-analytical discussion 
on political strategy. Substantive vs. pro- 
cedural, process vs. substance are familiar and 
well-taken distinctions. Here they lead to 
disappointingly familiar conclusions: process 
is important but policy content and results are 
ultimate proof of quality. For all its timeless- 
ness, advice that feminists must be vigilant and 
must continuously monitor and evaluate 
policy is anticlimactic. It adds nothing to either 
the decade or more of labors nearly preempted 
by the policy-analysis subfield of the 
discipline, or to the Eastonian systems model 
introduced over 20 years ago. The essay still 
deserves a wide reading, certainly wider than 
its prohibitive price will allow. 


Mary R. MATTINGLY 
Texas A&I University 


American Arms Supermarket. By Michael T. 
Klare. (Austin: University of Texas Press, 
1984. Pp. xii + 250. $10.95, paper.) 


With all the attention paid to arms racing 
and conflict resolving by scholars who in- 
vestigate the causes of international competi- 
tion and war occurrence, the subject of arms 
transfers is often treated as ancillary to 
national security analyses whose focus concen- 
trates on nuclear armaments, superpower 
rivalries, or crisis management. To be sure, 
arms races, conflict resolution, and war occur- 
rences are in part based on the possession of 
weapons and their accessories (suppliers, spare 
parts, training and maintenance, etc.) obtained 
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by national development or international 
access, but the literature on arms transfer is 
only now growing in quality and quantity to 
bring this critical aspect of world politics and 
economics into perspective. Readers familiar 
with Andrew J. Pierre and Anthony Sampson, 
for example, will welcome Michael T. Klare 
into this circle. 

In American Arms Supermarket, Michael T. 
Kiare has produced a tour de force. Beginning 
with a set of empirical questions and employ- 
ing a cluster of factors to guide the discussion, 
he presents a comprehensive history of U.S. 
foreign policy from the early 1950s to the 
mid-1980s wherein arms transfers are seen as 
an increasingly important instrument of 
American national security with respect to 
Europe and the Third World (especially the 
Middle East and Latin America). Klare 
analyzes the historical, political, economic, 
and psychological assumptions behind this 
country’s arms policies toward allies and 
potential allies, and, more importantly, why 
this instrument does more harm to U.S. inter- 
ests in the long term than good. 

There are three models either explicit or 
implicit in Klare’s study: the bureaucratic 
politics model, the dependency model, and the 
interdependency model. The bureaucratic 
politics model helps us sort out the many 
political actors involved in American arms 
policy making (State, Defense, National 
Security Council, Central Intelligence Agency, 
Arms Control & Disarmament Agency, Com- 
merce, and Treasury, to name the well-known 
but not all the important ones such as Interna- 
tional Security Affairs, Defense Security 
Assistance Agency, Military Assistance Ad- 
visory Groups in the Defense Department, or 
Politico-Military Affairs in State, etc.), first in 
the executive branch, and then in presidential- 
congressional relations over arms transfers. 
The dependency model is used to show how 
the United States in the 1950s and early 1960s 
once used arms transfers to influence allies and 
clients in ways generally favorable to Ameri- 
can security needs. Today, on the other hand, 
this policy seems to make Washington depen- 
dent on its allies and clients, being careful with 
these arms transfers not to set off conflagra- 
tions in volatile regions like the Middle East or 
Latin America. The interdependency model 
assesses two phenomena involving arms trans- 
fers: coproduction along with technology infu- 


sions from this nation to other nations; and 
control by first having a new policy agenda, 
and then working closely with other arms 
powers to slow down arms transfers that clear- 
ly contribute to regional instability or 
violence. In all, this book is a benchmark of 
research, analysis, and utility that will be cited 
in the literature of national security wherever 
arms transfers are the subject of controversy. 


JOSEPH RICHARD GOLDMAN 
University of Minnesota 


Television’s Window on the World. By James 
F. Larson. (Norwood, N.J.: Ablex 
Publishing Corp., 1984. Pp. x + 195. 
$27.50, cloth; $17.95, paper.) 


With its genesis the author's 1978 Ph.D. 
thesis, Larson presents a painstaking study of a 
random sample of 13% (some 1,000 broad- 
casts) of the coverage of international affairs 
on the weeknight evening news shows of the 
three U.S. television networks from 1972 
through 1981. He finds that 40% of the even- 
ing news—seven out of 17 stories on an 
average night—falls into the international 
affairs category (defined as a “news story that 
mentions a country other than the United 
States, regardless of its thematic content or 
dateline” (p. 36). Of these international stories, 
42% consisted of the anchorman reading an 
item, usually from a wire service, with a still 
picture, map, diagram, etc. in the background. 
Another 26% were domestic video reports 
originating live or taped from the White 
House, State Department, Congress, the Pen- 
tagon, or some simulation thereof. Only 32% 
originated from outside the U.S.; they were 
normally prepared by network correspondents 
and transmitted by satellite. 

Digging deeper into his data, Larson shows 
“that the overall pattern of network news 
attention is highly skewed toward a small 
number of nations” (p. 55). Right at the top, in 
fact, with some 60%, is the U.S. itself, fol- 
lowed by the USSR (17%), Israel (14%), and 
then Britain, South Vietnam, Iran, Egypt, 
North Vietnam (after 1976 all references to 
Vietnam were coded North Vietnam), France, 
and China, with between 10 and 5% each. No 
other state had more than 5%. The nations 
appearing most often “were involved in wars 


